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ESCRIPTION OF THE ENGHIEN TAPESTRIRE: 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


T is difficult to find a period in the history of civilised mankind in which 
I tapestry in one form or another has not played an important part in 
decoration. In Western Europe during the Middle Ages it constituted 

a necessity more than a luxury, for in the grim fortress-palaces of the time 

the “ Arras” acted as a screen against the cutting draughts. Wherever there was 
a kingly reception, state function, or solemn ecclesiastical ceremonial, it was full 
surely accompanied with a display of the richest tapestries. To the poetic 
mind tapestries form an integral part of the kingdom of Romance—indispensable 
accessories to the story or picture of noble knights and dames of the olden time. 

Comparatively few of these hangings have come down to us, and as the years 
go on they become more and more prized by the man who possesses them by 
inheritance, and by the collector who searches out beautiful things. Conse- 
quently their pecuniary value has increased at an almost incredible rate of late 
years, and there is every appearance that it will yet advance even beyond the 
record of £75,000 paid for a single tapestry a few years ago. 

Like most of our Western Arts, tapestry-weaving finds its earliest records in 
Egypt. In the Museum at Cairo three specimens are shown, which were made 
nearly 1500 years before the Christian era. Then follow some fragments of 
Greek weaving (about 4008.c.) in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. In the 
beginning of the Christian era tapestry was extensively used as dress material in 
Egypt, and numerous examples have been rescued from Coptic and Moslem 
cemeteries. The earliest evidence of European influence in tapestry consists of 
part of a hanging found in St. Gereon’s Church, Cologne, and now divided 
between the museums of Nuremburg, Lyons and South Kensington. The art 
seems to have been understood in the Low Countries, Germany, France and 
England in the early medieval period, but nearly always in connection with 
monastic institutions. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it becomes 
possible to trace its history and development in the various countries of Europe. 
There were the Tapissiers’ Corporation in Paris, the London tapestry manufactory 
in the reign of King Edward III, very important manufactories in Paris, which 
came to an end before 1422, and, most celebrated of all, the workshops of Arras. 
Beginning at an indefinite time, these had a glorious career in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, terminating in the year 1477. To these we owe the 
term ‘‘arras” as a synonym for rich tapestry. The lineal successor of Arras in 
tapestry manufacture was Tournay, but its fame was obscured in the early years 
of the sixteenth century by the renown of Brussels, and the commission given by 
Pope Leo X to a weaver of the town to reproduce the “Acts of the Apostles” 
from the cartoons of Raphael acted as a splendid testimonial to the excellence 
of the Brussels craftsmanship. It may have had the effect of unfairly lowering 
the reputation of the workshops in other towns, such as Tournay, Enghien, &c. 

The history of the craft in Brussels, its beginning, development and decadence 
would be too lengthy to recount in this catalogue of the Enghien Tapestries in 
the collection of Messrs. Lenygon. Enghien was probably most adversely 
affected by the commission bestowed on Brussels and the irony of fate decreed 
that the weaver to whom the commission was given—Peter Van Aelst or Pierre 


d’Enghien—had been born and learned his craft in Enghien. 


THE ENGHIEN ATELIERS. 


NGHIEN, as a centre of tapestry production, has a long record stretching 
EL, back to the year 1410, when Michel Betten worked there. He 
appears to have been succeeded by another weaver of the same name— 
Herman—mentioned in 1445. These are the earliest, and the manu- 
facture is little heard of until the Seigneur of Enghien, the ill-fated Louis, Comte 
de Saint Pol (who was born in the Castle of Enghien) accorded various privileges 
to the tapestry weavers and established a fair for their benefit in 1469, the year 
before his execution by Louis XI of France, and Charles, Duke of Burgundy. 
This fair helped the development of the industry to a great extent, as in 1479 
one of the weavers, by the name of Etienne Vander Bruggen, sold some tapes- 
tries to drape the hostel of the Archduke of Austria. Twenty years later the 
town was nearly destroyed by fire, and the industries were so crippled that great 
numbers of the workers had to emigrate. The marriage of Philip of Cleves 
with Frances of Luxemburg made him Seigneur of Enghien, and patron of its 
industries. He gave a set of regulations, or charter, to the Tapissiers’ Cor- 
poration in 1513, and accorded them many privileges. The regulations were 
very strict; no craftsman was allowed to weave in Enghien unless he was a 
member of the guild; no tapestry could be sold or delivered until it had been 
examined and approved of by the ‘“‘jury” or committee appointed for that 
purpose by the guild; no inferior dyes or materials were to be used in the 
manufacture, and so on. Infringements of the laws of the guild were visited 
with heavy penalties. It is probable that Philip of Cleves bestowed commis- 
sions on the weavers of Enghien, and most authorities agree in attributing a 
tapestry with his arms to the workshops of the town. It is the curious piece 
in the Palace d’Arenberg, Brussels, and is known by the title ““King Modus 
and Queen Ratio.” It is an allegory, similar in character to the “‘Souper et 
Banquet” tapestries at Nancy. King Modus and Queen Ratio are seated on 
thrones on the left and right respectively; the middle part contains the coat-of- 
arms of Philip of Cleves imposed on a city (which M. Wanters considers to be 
Enghien), and below these is a group of hunters and courtiers, some bearing 
names, ‘‘Forma, Mensura, Natura rerum,” etc. Lower still there is a shield 
with the arms of Enghien. Verses descriptive of the subject are placed along 
the top of the hanging, and by the thrones. Marguerite of Austria was a lover 
of Enghien tapestries; she gave commissions for many hangings to a weaver 
named Laurent Flaschoen, who went to Brussels to receive her orders. She 
had dealings also with Henri Van Lacke, another weaver of Enghien. Marie 
of Hungary in her turn bought Enghien tapestries from Nicholas Rousseau of 
Enghien, a weaver who had another influential patron in the Bishop of Croy, 
for whom he worked in 1554. 


It is certain, therefore, that the workshops of Enghien in the sixteenth 
century produced a considerable quantity of tapestries of first-rate quality. 
This is further shown in the report of an enquiry held in Brussels. Nicholas 
Hellinck, a well-known weaver and merchant of tapestries there, was accused 
by William Pannemaker (the most celebrated Brussels weaver of his time) of 
having sold as Brussels work certain tapestries made in Enghien, to the Duchess 
of Parma. Before the magistrate, Hellinck admitted that the tapestries were 


woven — 
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woven in Enghien, and further stated that there was as good tapestry woven in 
Enghien as in any town. He professed great willingness to receive the tapes- 
tries back again if the Duchess was not pleased with them. 


The religious troubles in the latter half of the sixteenth century had a bad 
effect on the prosperity of the tapestry works at Enghien. ‘The great market 
for tapestry at that period was Antwerp, where the “boscaiges” or woodland 
scenes of Enghien were in fair demand. These are mentioned in a document 


at the time of the “Spanish Fury” in 1576. 


It appears that when the Spanish troops sacked Antwerp they seized a large 
number of tapestries in the “pan,” or warehouse, or market, belonging to the 
tapissiers. Among the stolen hangings were eight pieces of a history of Joseph, 
belonging to Quentin Flaschoen of Enghien; eight pieces of Boscage of Enghien 
five ells high, the property of Nicholas Hellinck ; a set of eight pieces of Bos- 
cages four-and-one-half ells high belonging to Nicholas Van Dobbeleer; one 
piece of verdure of fifteen-and-three-quarter ells and two espaliers. One of the 
heaviest losses was sustained by Philippe Vander Cammen, of Enghien, who 
missed five tapestries representing the history of Abraham, five ells in height, a 
small piece worked in gold representing the Old and New Testaments, and 
another small piece worked with gold with the subject of the Last Supper. 
Jehan Vander Cammen, also of Enghien, lost eight pieces of Boscage, four-and- 
one-half ells in height. Six packets of stolen tapestries were seized in Paris. 


The name of Vander Cammen of Enghien is thus preserved and from the 
associations, in the case of Philippe, with gold-wrought figure tapestries; in 
that of Jehan with the kind of hangings for which Enghien was famous—that 
name must have been of considerable standing and repute among the Flemish 
tapissiers and their patrons. ‘The name was in good repute in the first part of 
the seventeenth century also. 


? 


In 1642 Vander Cammen sold two “chambers” (i.e., sets of hangings to 
furnish two chambers) of tapestry to Louis Spinola, the soldier governor of 
Winendaele in Flanders. They represented scenes from the history of Alexander 
the Great. Another tapestry made by Henry Vander Cammen, and bearing 
his monogram (by which, from the inclusion of the figure 4, we know he was 
a merchant as well as a weaver) belongs to Count A. de Limburg-Stirium. 
From its composition in design it must have been intended for a carpet or a 
ceiling cloth. It bears the arms of a Walloon nobleman, Albert de Tamison, 
at one time a magistrate of Namur, which place he left to become Governor of 
the town and lordship of Enghien. He died at Enghien on the 23rd 
September, 1657. 


The set of five fine tapestries representing ‘“‘ Boscage with Wild Animals,” 
exhibited by Messrs. Lenygon, bears the signature of Henderick Vander Camen 
with his monogram exactly as it appears in the tapestry before described. 
Further, details such as the amorini supporting cartouches, &c., are almost the 
same in both tapestries—in one instance, the lower part of a figure with drapery 
is identical. The publicity given to the Lenygon tapestries may lead to the 
identification of other tapestries of Enghien. They are the finest set of 
‘“« Boscaige”’ of Enghien known, and well justify the high appreciation in which 
the tapestry of Enghien was held by contemporaries. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TAPESTRIES. 


ak: set consists of five panels which have a uniform height of 11 feet 
8zinches. Each panel has a border of similar character, differing 
slightly in detail. The upper band consists of amorini supporting a 
cartouche which contains a landscape, and holding ribbons with swags 
of fruit and foliage. The vertical borders are twisted, fluted columns—a Flemish 
rendering of those in the Raphael cartoon, “‘ The Beautiful Gate of the Temple ”— 
with plinth, capital and cornice. The lower band has amorini supporting a 
cartouche containing a landscape, while others hold ribbons with swags of fruit, 
cornucopie and (in the largest panel) cartouches with figures of cherubim. 


I. Upright, landscape. A lion is dispatching a lamb, with a dead stag lying 
beside him. The lion’s den is represented in the background, and a 
wolf (?) and wild cat are looking on, Bird life is well represented by the 
parrot, kingfisher, &c. The foliage is reminiscent of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean embroideries. The distance shows wooded country with church. 


Length, 11 feet 1 inch. 


Marks under the lower border on the right, HENDERICK VANDER- 
CAMEN. 


In the right hand selvage, the monogram 4HVCMM. 


IJ. Upright, landscape. Trees and foliage with a lake and ducks; in the 
foreground towards the left isa heron. The cartouche in the top border 
contains a landscape with extensive buildings, a lake with swans, and a 
church resembling that in the distance of panel No. 1. 


Length, 8 feet g inches. 


Marks under the border to the left, HENDERICK VANDER- 
CAMEN (reversed). 


III. Upright, landscape. In the foreground a wolf killing a lamb. In the 
background a lake with waterfowl and distant trees and landscape. The 
trees here are, in part, repeated from panel No. 11. 


Length, 8 feet 9 inches. 


Marks: On the right hand selvage near the top, the shield of Enghien, 
and lower, the monogram 4H VCMM. 


Below the lower border at the right hand, HENDERICK VANDER- 
CAMEN. 
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IV. Landscape. Trees with a cascade on the left and a torrent towards the 
centre. In the foreground is a group of three leopards with trees in the 
background. In the distance a lion is stalking a horse. A swallow is 
mounting towards the clouds in the sky. 


Length, 17 feet 4 inches. 


Marks: On the right hand selvage towards the foot, the monogram 
4HVCMM. 


Under the lower border at right hand corner, HENDERICK VANDER- 
CAMEN. 


NOTE. The group of three leopards disposed on the right of this panel is 
repeated in a tapestry of later date and inferior quality in the Royal 
Collection of Sweden at Stockholm. There, however, the group is 
reversed and placed in the middle distance to the left, while the land- 
scape is somewhat different in character to that in the tapestry described 
above. ‘The Swedish hanging has also twisted columns in the vertical 
borders, while the horizontal borders have more the character and 
design of those woven at Mortlake. The tapestry belonged to Queen 
Christina (born 1626, succeeded 1633, abdicated 1654, died 1689), and 
with a few others of different subject forms the group known as Queen 
Christina’s Coronation Tapestries. It is illustrated in Doctor Béttiger’s 
“« Svenska Statens Samling af Vafda Tapeter,” Vol. II, Plate VII, and in 
“‘ A History of Tapestry” (W. G. Thomson), page 314. 


V. Landscape. In the foreground a fox is holding a cock, while two wild 
cats draw near to share the spoil. On the left are oak trees and a distant 
glade showing a stag and doe. In the middle is a fig tree with ivy-covered 
trunk. On the right an extensive view of wooded country, a church 
similar to that in panels Nos. 1 and 11, and in the middle distance the 
fox carrying off the cock. The cartouche in the top border of this panel 
has a wreath enclosing a landscape showing buildings. It may mean that 
these buildings represent the home of the client who ordered the tapestries. 


Length, 13 feet 2 inches. 


Marks: On the right hand selvage, towards the foot, the monogram 
4HVCMM. 


Under the lower border, towards the right, HENDERICK VANDER- 
CAMEN. 


The material of these tapestries consists of silk and fine wools. The 
texture is very fine, counting about twenty-one warps in the space of one 
inch. The set is in excellent condition both in materials and colours. 


TAPESTRIES OF ENGHIEN. 


Tapestries of Enghien origin are rare. In addition to those mentioned 
before, the following are known :— 


A verdure of the first half of the sixteenth century containing the arms of 
Jauche de Maistaing, seigneur de Maistaing and “‘bailli” of Enghien. 
Marks—the shield of Enghien with the letter N. (In the earlier tapes- 
tries the letters E & N flanked the shield and indicated, probably, 
Edinghen, the Flemish name of the town.) Also G. L. interlaced. 


A fragment repeating part of the preceding hanging, formerly the property 
of Madame de Fourgeroux. Marks—the shield of Enghien with the 
letters N E and a weaver’s monogram consisting of two vertical strokes 
and the letter X followed by two vertical strokes. 


A piece sold in Paris in 1878. Marks—the shield of Enghien with the 
letters E N and the monogram CI or CD. 


‘Samson introducing Delilah to his parents,” formerly the property of Signor 
Constantine Marocchi, Florence. 


In the Garde Meuble, Vienna, there are tapestries of BAehien origin. One 
represents ‘‘ Diana hunting.” Marks—P.V.C. (Philip Vander Cammen ?) 


There is also a beautiful set with arabesques with animals, showing lions, 
leopards, stags, peacocks, &c. Marks—the shield of Enghien (circular) 
and the monogram CIC or CDC. 


The first half of the seventeenth century was evidently a very prosperous 
period in the workshops of Enghien, and the fine quality of their productions 
can be seen from the tapestries described here. There is no doubt that some 
of the tapissiers belonged to the first rank of their calling. In the year 1604, 
Jan Vander Biest, a tapestry weaver of Enghien, accompanied by six fellow 
craftsmen, went to Munich at the invitation of Maximilian I, Duke of Bavaria, 
to weave tapestries for the decoration of his palace, where their works are te 
to be seen. 


The rest of the history of Enghien tapestry weaving is mostly a record of 
emigrants, such as Jean Psegne, who went to Fouquets manufactory at Maincy, 
where Le Brun was artist; Leemans, Bauwens and Philip Ost who settled in 
Brussels, and Jean Oedins, who established a workshop in Tournay in 1671. 
For some time before that date the industry had been slowly dying in Enghien, 
and now the end was not far off. In 1685, Nicholas Vander Leen, the last 
master-worker died, bequeathing to the Brotherhood of Notre Dame d’Enghien 
and to the poor of the town all the interest of the money belonging to the 
Corporation of 'Tapissiers of which he was the last representative, under condition 
that it be rendered back to that body if the organization were revived. It was 
never claimed. 


Authorities :—M.M. Mathieu, de Beaumont, Pinchart, Giuccardino, Vinchant, 
Donnet, Muntz, Wanters, Destrée and Ritter Von Birck. 
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